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NOTES AND NEWS 

The Athenceurn for August 11 summarizes as follows an article of 
exceptional interest on one of the Congolese tribes, which appeared in a 
recent number of the Belgian Royal Geographical Society's journal and 
which has now been separately republished : " The Upotos live on the 
northern bank of the Congo, between Ikonmango and Dobbo, or between 
the twentieth and twenty-second degrees of east longitude, and the writer, 
M. Lindeman, resided among them for several years. His description 
proves that he studied their customs and folk-lore very closely. The Upotos 
seem to have long resided in the region now occupied by them, and they 
show a marked disinclination to quit it. They live chiefly by fishing, 
and one of the first things to strike a visitor is that certain fish are re- 
served for the men, others for the women, and yet a third kind for the 
slaves. These slaves are chiefly slaves by birth or men sold for their 
debts. They are well treated, and opposite Iringui is an island in which 
all slaves who are incapable of working are allowed to reside by them- 
selves. One form of semi-servitude is called lisohko. This is when a 
man, not having money to buy a wife, sells himself to a chief to obtain 
one. The offspring of such a marriage become the property of the chief. 
One very curious custom is that a man may never look at his mother- 
in-law. If he does, he has to pay her a fine of 30 to 50 mitakhos, which 
are brass rods equal to a half-penny. Neither must the mother-in-law 
look at her daughter's husband, but M. Lindeman omits to mention the 
penalty. Children are treated with great kindness, and in fact spoiled. 
Their mothers do not chastise them even if the children strike them. 
Among the duties of the women is that of shaving their husbands. The 
chief amusements are singing, dancing, and wrestling matches between 
villages. The victors are painted red; so also are corpses before burial, 
but in the case of women it is not the bodies, but the coverings in which 
they are wrapped, that are so colored Circumcision is practised. The 
Upotos believe in life after death, and in spirits. They think their dead 
relatives and friends are always watching them, although they can not 
be seen. Their god is named Libanza, and M. Lindeman gives a long and 
interesting description of tTpoto mythology. Their account of the origin 
of the white and black races is curious. Libanza sent his son Tserenga 
on earth to see what the races of mankind were doing. Among Europeans 
he was well received, so he gave them a white skin and much knowledge, 
but among the Africans he was badly received, so he left them black and 
stupid. One of the myths entertained by this people is that the Congo 
and its many tributaries were created by the tears of the tribes weeping 
for a favorite chief long ago. The moon is supposed to be an immense 
ship engaged in conveying the souls of the dead to Libanza; and the 
stars are the eyes of the dead, who sleep during the day. As a rule 
negro myths have seemed devoid of general interest, but M. Lindeman has 
made a most interesting incursion into those of the Upotos." 
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The Nation, September 6, contains the following: "Admirers of 
Thomas a Kempis can not fail to be interested in J. P. Arthur's transla- 
tion of his lives of Gerard Groote and his followers, and his ' Chronicle 
of Mount St. Agnes' (London: Kegan Paul). Mr. Arthur has called 
his rendering of the lives, ' The Founders of the New Devotion,' the New 
Devotion being the name given to the religious movment started in Hol- 
land by Master Gerard Groote (Gerard the Great) in the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. Gerard's object was the restoration of piety and 
morals, then sunk grievously low, and partly with this view he and his 
disciple, Plorentius Eadewin, planned the formation of societies known 
as ' Brotherhoods of the Common Life,' the members of which were to 
live together, but without taking vows, to support themselves by their 
own labor, and to devote much time to prayer and work for the poor. 
Sisterhoods were also formed on the same pattern. That these communi- 
ties might not lack advice and assistance, regular monasteries were also 
founded. Among the earliest were those of Windesheim and Mount St. 
Agnes, near Zwolle. This latter a Kempis entered as a young man, 
having received his previous training at the town school at Deventer, 
where Florentius and the house of the Brotherhood of the Common Life 
exercised great influence. A special interest thus attaches to Thomas's 
account of the Brothers and their institutions, and it is not a little sur- 
prising that his works on the subject have only now been rendered into 
English. The Bev. S. Kettlewell in his 'Thomas a Kempis and the 
Brothers of the Common Life ' contented himself with translating selected 
passages." 

We quote the following from the New York Evening Post of Sep- 
tember 18 : " The rector of the past academic year in Berlin, Professor 
Hermann Diels, at the close of his official career as head of the university, 
delivered an interesting discourse on the subject of the International 
Mission (Aufgabe) of the University. His text was furnished by the 
exchange of professors inaugurated between America and Germany dur- 
ing the speaker's official year. Professor Peabody, of Harvard, who went 
to Berlin, had declared that a foreign lecturer could do justice to himself 
and his subject only if permitted to speak in his own language. With 
this Professor Diels fully agrees, especially should the lectures be on 
literary and kindred subjects. The revival of Latin as an international 
language of learning is, for practical reasons, too, out of the question. 
Nor does Diels think that the Esperanto, or indeed any mechanically 
contrived language, will ever answer this purpose. He holds that there 
is but one feasible solution of the problem, namely, the recognition on 
perfect equality of the three leading modern tongues, German, English 
and French. Such a linguistic ' Dreibund ' the speaker pleads for as an 
acceptable sine qua non for the perfection of the scheme of exchanging 
professors, and for solving the international mission of the modern uni- 
versity." 



